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CHAPTER XXX, 

IT was a day in January, the day before 
Miss Latimer’s ball, and the great west 
gallery at Bryans Court, which her grand- 
father had built for such occasions, was 
already decorated in an old-fashioned and 
Christmas-like style. She had asked every- 
body, ‘without respect to persons,” as 
Mrs, Arch expressed it, meaning that 
many people were included who had no 
claim to belong to the species ‘‘ County.” 
Mrs, Arch did not quite approve of this, 
nor, indeed, did Miss Fanny Latimer, who 
feared that the result might be awkward. 
But servants and relations had alike to 
understand that in this matter Porphyria 
meant to have her own way; and the 
Rector comforted Fanny, assuring her that 
people would know how to behave. 

Almost everybody in the whole neigh- 
bourhood had accepted the invitation, 
They were all-interested in the young 
mistress of Bryans, if they did not all 
agree in liking her, and those who had 
not already seen her future husband were 
curious about him. He was coming down 
that evening with his family. Some of 
his friends, as well as some old friends of 
the Latimers’, were coming early the next 
day. 

The weather was as wintry as possible. 
Snow, which fell about Christmas-time, 
had been followed by a hard frost, and 
the scene in that high, bleak country was 
arctic, The ponds and the little river were 
all blocks of ice; the walls and hedges 
were buried in great wreaths and drifts of 





snow, At first it had seemed as if some 
of the roads must be impassable, but people 
had soon adapted themselves to circum- 
stances and conquered obstacles, as they 
always do; and there was now little fear 
that any guests would fail to make their 
way to Bryans. 

Poppy had called her aunt and Mr. 
Cantillon from their snug and delightful 
talk by the drawing-room fire to see the 
ball-room, on which Mrs. Arch and all the 
men and maids had been busy for the last 
day or two. It was a kind of annexe to 
the house, hardly visible from the front, 
but built in the same character, with long, 
stiff lines of windows, A broad passage 
led to it from the left of the entrance 
hall, passing by the dining-room, which 
had itself a door into the long, low room, 
a kind of hall, supported on pillars, 
which was the lower storey of the annexe. 
Here and in the dining-room supper was 
to be laid. A staircase, short and broad, 
led to the dancing-room, now gay with 
plants and evergreens, warm with large 
fires, and only waiting as it seemed for 
the low gallery to be filled with musicians 
and the long expanse of shining floor to 
be covered with dancers. 

“My dear, you ought to give a ball 
every week,” said Mr. Cantillon. ‘ This 
is inspiring, What « floor! I feel as if 
I could dance myself. Mrs. Arch, you 
look as if you thought I could.” 

‘Vm sure you could, sir, and I hope 
you will,” said the housekeeper, who was 
waiting by the door to hear her work 
admired, 

The Rector walked jauntily along the 
room, gently whistling a tune. Fanny 
paid Mrs, Arch a string of smiling com- 
pliments, while Poppy crossed over to one 
of the tall windows, and stood looking out 
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over the snowy garden and the leafless 
lines of trees which led away to the park. 
A red glimmer of sunset was beginning to 
shine in the west, giving some life to the 
dreary landscape. But in a moment, as 
she looked, it was blotted out by a heavy 
eloud, and softly, slowly, great flakes of 
snow began to float to the earth, 

“ Here is the snow again !” she said, 

“ Ah! we are not out of the wood yet,” 
said the Rector. ° 

Coming up to Poppy, he could not fail 
to notice a certain wistfulness, almost a 
certain worry, which clouded her fair face, 
and suggested that even such a lot as hers 
had its imperfections, And yet what 
could they be? Rich, happy, in perfect 
health—not really knowing the meaning of 
pain or disappointment, or even anxiety. 

“ Are you thinking of Arthur's journey ? 
He will be well wrapped up,” said the 
Rector. 

She turned round and smiled at him; a 
sweet smile which seemed to him, some- 
how, to date from the old days when 
Arthur Nugent’s name was not familiar. 
Certainly Love brings his own shadows ; 
and it seemed to her old friend that 
Poppy’s girlish gladness had been lefs 
behind in more single-hearted days. 

‘‘] know he will,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t 
be too much surprised, but I was not 
thinking of him just then, or of the snow. 
I was thinking of Maggie, I shall be 
s0 very, very sorry if she can’t come to- 
morrow.” 

‘So will she, I have no doubt,” said the 
Rector gravely. “But if she feels that 
she cannot leave Mr. Farrant, nobody 
ought to say much. Bat I can take a 
message for you on my way home,” 

“ You are not going home. Not at all, 
if the snow comes on. What is this—a 
visitor ?” 

A footman came in and announced 
“ Mr. Geoffrey Thorne.” 

“He has come from Maggie, no doubt,” 
said Poppy to Mr, Cantillon. ‘“ Aunt 
Fanny, will you two stay here while I go 
and talk to him?” 

“ Yes, dear, that will be charming,” said 
Miss Fanny Latimer, in whose small 
person all the brightness of life seemed 
now to be incarnated, and who had just 


sent Mrs, Arch away with beaming smiles, | 


“And if we only had some music—or 
even without it—Henry, I declare you will 
have to dance with me to-morrow.” 

“My dear, I would do anything else to 
please you. Dance yourself, I won’t be 





jealous. How I wish all these weddings 
were over! I suppose Poppy will not 
think it necessary to worry herself about 
that girl after she is married.” 

“You spsak very slightingly of ‘all 
these weddings.’ May I ask if you include 
mine $” 

“ Yes, I do include yours.” 

In the meantime Poppy had left these 
two happy lovers, and had gone to the 
drawing-room to see Gaoffrey Thorne. It 
was a long time since he had been to the 
Court. He had, in fact, though in no 
rude way, tried all the winter to avoid 
her, and when he met her sometimes at 
Church Corner or in the road, his manner 
had always been quiet and dry. Even 
she could not flatter herself that there was 
any romance to be seen in the much- 
desired engagement; and the thought of 
Geoffrey had become slightly unpleasant to 
her. She could not fail to see that he was 
a different man from her old friend of 
younger days or of Herzheim. With all 
her unconsciousness, which had been real, 
some instinct hindered her from thinking 
of him much, or asking herself many 
questions about him, It was plain that 
Maggie trusted him, and that seemed 
well. 

Her grandfather had had a slight stroke 
on Christmas Eve, and had lain in bed ever 
since, Geoffrey, Poppy koew, had been 
constantly there, and had done much for 
the old man, who was always, however, 
calling for Maggie if she happened to be 
out of the room. No nurse or servant 
could manage him at all. Poppy had 
done what she could for her friend, but it 
was little—so little that it grieved her. A 
strange shyness had grown up in Maggie ; 
she was more changed even than Geofirey. 
Their friend and liege lady felt their cold- 
ness and distance in a way in which she 
could not have believed, and which she 
would certainly never confess. She had 
time to realise it completely during those 
winter weeks, from Arthur's departure in 
December to this day in January when 
she hoped for his return. It was -only 
the reflected happiness of her aunt and the 
dear Rector which gave Poppy a happy 
Christmas. Otherwise she was rather lonely, 
foolishly so, in spite of Arthur’s letters, 
and unreasonably sad, 

She had been through the snow to see 
Maggie the day before, and the girl had 
told her with a sort of affected careless- 
ness that she would not be able to come 
to the dance; her grandfather was worse, 
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she thought, at any rate he was much more 
restless, and certainly could not be left 
alone. Poppy had very heartily expressed 
her disappointment. Maggie stared out of 
the window, and said she was very sorry. 
Poppy knew her well’ enough to be sure 
that she really was sorry, though not 
understanding why she should try to look 
indifferent. But it seemed as if there was 
not much to say. Perhaps Poppy had 
never before so keenly felt the change in 
her friend. ' 

“Sit down and tell me about Maggie,” 
she said to Geofirey in most gentle, natural 
tones. ‘‘ How is Mr. Farrant to-day ?” 

Geoffrey said there was not much 
change. 

“She sent me,” he said, “to tell you 
that she hopes to come to-morrow, after 
all. He has no objection.” 

Poppy felt somehow a little more sur- 
prise than she showed. 

“Tam very glad,” she said. ‘Who is 
going to stay with him ?” 

‘‘T am, if you must know,” said Geof- 
frey with a slight smile, 

“ You!” said Poppy, astonished. ‘ That 
is very kind of you,” she added after a 
moment. ‘ But—I’m afraid she won’t 
enjoy it very much.” 

She looked at him and smiled. It seemed 
as if she would gladly have returned to the 
easy manner of the old days ; but then it 
seemed also that Geoffrey had no intention 
of letting her throw a friendly bridge over 
the gulf between them—the sad gulf which 
his knowledge of Arthur Nugent’s treason 
deepened and widened, to his mind, im- 
measurably. He could only be stiff and 
cold with her. He could hardly even 
accept her most ordinary civility, and was 
glad—or thought he was—that Maggie 
should supply him with a good excuse for 
keeping away from her dance. He would 
not have come to her to-day unless Maggie 
had insisted. And all the time, as he sat 
looking down at his hat and stick, with the 
air of as dull and stupid a country lout as 
had ever entered that room; her presence 
made an atmosphere round him which 
drew him to fall at her feet and tell: her 
the whole truth without regard to:any 
consequences. At one moment the im- 
pulse was almost too strong, and Poppy, 
with her fair face, her kind heart,: her 
sweet, unseeing eyes, was near the edge of 
a scene which would have taught her much 
of a man’s nature and the ‘possibilities of 
life that lie just outside ordinary civili- 
sation, But this last protecting power— 





for good or' evil, one hardly knows which 
in some cases—joined to his own strength 
of self-conquest, kept Geoffrey effectually 
from “ making a fool of himself.” 

She, meanwhile, began to wonder pain- 
fally whether he was happy with Maggie 
—whether that engagement, for which the 
did not feel altogether responsible, much as 
she had wished for it, had been a mistake. 
Most certainly there must be some reason 
for his grave and gloomy looks. She could 
almost have asked him ; and wondered a 
little at some power within herself, which 
absolutely refused to give utterance to any 
word of the kind. 

She kept up a rather disjointed conver- 
sation, while his dulness weighed upon 
her more and more, till at last the gentle 
and generous Poppy, feeling thoroughly 
uncomfortable, began to be angry with her 
old friend; and yet not quite knowing 
why. 

Presently she got up, walked to the fire, 
and stood leaning over it fora minute. He, 
under his eyelashes, watched her uncon- 
scious grace, the bend of her noble head, 
so beautifully set on, and was aware, help- 
lessly, of a certain perplexity about her 
mouth, the shadow of a frown upon her 
brow. He thought he was boring her; no 
wonder ; and she was probably expecting 
Captain Nugent. 

‘*Good-bye, Miss Latimer,” he said, 
standing still a little way off. 

Something in his voice touched Poppy’s 
heart. 

“Must you go?” she said, “I am 
sorry you are not coming to-morrow, but 
you are very kind to Maggie, and I should 
have been so disappointed not to have her, 
Please tell her to come early, and—would 
you like to see my aunt and Mr. Cantillon? 
I left them in the dancing-room. It looks 
very pretty, and you understand decora- 
tion. Shall we go and look at it?” 

“Thank you. As you like,” murmured 
Geoffrey. 

He wondered at himself, and felt 
ashamed of his own weakness. This was 
very far from being the self-conquest on 
which he had prided himself. Was it to be 
always so? When would the day come 
for him to look at Miss Latimer and touch 
her hand without this foolish overturn of 
his whole being? He had fancied a heroic, 
self-forgetting kind of love, a love which 
was to have no object but her happiness, 
and therefore might last for a lifetime, for 
eternity, whether he and she were 
married or single. Sometimes, as on this 
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unfortunate afternoon, he doubted whether 
he was strong enough for it. 

He followed her meekly out of the 
room ; but he did not want to see the 
ball-room—he hated the ball-room — 
and in this unhappy frame of mind 
he feared to meet the friendly eyes of 
Mr. Cantillon, who knew all. As they 
crossed the hall he glanced out of the 
window with its deep red curtains into a 
cold world of fast-falling snow. 

“IT think I must say good-bye,” he 


said, ‘‘if you will forgive me. I must go 
back.” 

“Does Maggie want you?” she said, 
holding out her hand, 


She did not at all press him to stay. 
Why, indeed, should she? He had ne- 
thing to say, and it was only to relieve 
bim and herself of an evident burden that 
she had proposed to take him to the 
others. But she was sorry for him, though 
she did not understand him. The blindest 
person could not help seeing that he 
looked pale and thin, as well as unhappy. 

* You are well, Mr. Thorne?” she said, 
as their hands touched, 

She did not know why the words came 
with a little effort ; they would have been 
so natural a few months ago. And she 
could not imagine why, to her great 
annoyance, she felt herself suddenly 
flashing a little. At the same moment, 
and consciously for the first time in her 
life—for at Herzheim, both in her human 
and spiritual nature, she had not been 
more than a grown-up child—she met 
Geoffrey’s adoring eyes. In spite of him- 
self, his whole heart and soul spoke in 
them, and with a passion which was 
absolutely strange to her. But no living 
woman, not even a woman like Poppy, 
without much more than one idea, could 
fail to understand it. 

For an instant her truth-telling face 
expressed astonishment. Then, as poor 
Geoffrey, beaten again, foiled in his strong 
resolution, knowing that he had spoiled 
for ever any shade of happiness he had, 
turned red with shame and despair, her 
colour faded as quickly as it had risen, her 
eyelids with the thick brown lashes 
drooped a little haughtily, and she had 
turned away even before his hurried hand 
was on the door, 

He did not answer her question, and 
she had forgotten it. But as he opened 
the door, facing a sudden +torm of snow, 
he knew that she was still standing there, 
and heard her voice saying in its usual 





even tones, and yet—or was it his fancy 1— 
with a new, inevitable touch of coldness : 
‘Good-bye, 
tell her I am very glad.” 

He walked away straight down the 
avenue with the snow driving in his face, 
and Maggie, if she had been impatient for 
his return, might have waited long 
enough, for he went tramping on for 
hours through the white and lonely lanes, 
till twilight fell, and a pale glimmering 
darkness, on that dreary winter afternoon. 
He had soon come to his senses, but only 
with bitter regrets and reproaches. Fool, 
and worse than fool! He had lost her 
friendship, the only thing, after all, that 
made life at Bryans endurable, An hour 
before the poor wretch had thought dif- 
ferently. He had felt that this friend- 
ship, unselfish on his side, unconscious on 
hers, was nothing but a long-drawn agony, 
and that anything which altered the state 
of things would be welcome. Now he 
knew that it had been the bread he lived 
on, 

“T cannot go on living here!” he 
thought, and then came all the remem- 
brance of the heavy chains with which he 
had bound himself. 

It was a long, hard fight. But Geoffrey, 
in spite of his weakness, was a brave man, 
and at the end of his snowy walk he went 
back to Maggie, just the same, flushed 
with the cold, his eyes bright with an 
excitement which needed no explanation 
but the weather. She heard him stamp- 
ing his feet and shaking his coat in the 
hal), and came creeping down the stairs, 
looking at him rather oddly over the 
banisters. 

‘Geoffrey, is that you? Did you see 
her ¢” she murmured in her softest tones. 

It occurred to Geoffrey that he had 
gone out for half an hour, and had been 
away three hours and more. This seemed 
to want an explanation, but he did not 
know what to say. And somehow it was 
plain that Maggie expected nothing. 

“Yes,” he said. His voice sounded 
strange to himself, but not, apparently, to 
Maggie, 

Her cheeks and eyes were as bright as 
his own. One would not have thought 
that she had spent a long afternoon watch- 


| ing by a sick bed. 


“Well?” she said, and she came down 
into the light, standing near him, and 
looking expectantly. ‘‘ What did che say? 
Is it settled? Did you see any one else, 
Geoffrey ?” 


Give my love to Maggie and | 
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“ No, nobody else. Miss Latimer asked 
me to go and look at the dancing-room, 
and she said her aunt and Mr. Cantillon 
were there. But I didn’t go.” 

“Did you expect to catch them waltzing? 
Dear old sillies!” said Maggie with a 
yong laugh. ‘And what did Poppy 
say?” 

“She said she was very glad, and that 
you were to go early.” 

“You are a brick, Geoffrey! And 
then——” 

‘'Then I—I wasn’t there all the time, 
you know. I took a little walk. How is 
he now?” 

Oh, very fretful. He has been in a 
horrid temper all the time. He does 
nothing but complain, and say he is 
neglected. You know he isn’t. I can’t 
sit there all day, can I? Sarah is in the 
next room with the door open. She can 
run at the least sound, and she could sit 
beside him, only you see he can’t bear 
the sight of her. It’s hard on me, isn’t 
it? Geoffrey, my dress is come home. 
Would you like to see it?” 

** Not now,” he said. 

He seldom disappointed her; and even 
then, unhappy as he was, his heart softened 
to the child-like face, the young, impatient 
nature and attractive ways. Poor Maggie! 
she, too, had her troubles. He thought, 
with a kind of stony indifference, that she 
would probably dance with Captain Nugent 
to-morrow night — once, certainly — the 
young man might not venture on more. 
It was a pity, but he could not help it. A 
more helpless fool than himself, he thought 
bitterly, could hardly be placed in a more 
difficult situation, 

‘Look here, Maggie,” he said, “ to- 
morrow I shall see your new frock with you 
in it, and then I shall understand better, 
you know. Now, shall I go and sit with 
your grandfather for a time ?” 

She came up to him and took hold of 
his coat, 

**No, you shan’t, thanks, He will do 
nothing but complain of me. To-morrow 
he will have forgotten what a bad girl I 
am. It only excites him. No, you are 
perfectly wet—soaked through, I shall 
give you some hot tea, with brandy in it, 
and send you straight home, Silly fellow ! 
what an afternoon to go out walking.” 

But Gecffrey would have no tea, He 
said he wanted nothing. If he could be 
of no use he would go home at once ; and 
he took up his hat again. Maggie was 
curiously affectionate, and looked wonder- 





fully pretty, even to his preoccupied eyes. 
Standing close to him, she laid her flushed 
cheek against his wet shoulder. 

‘Dear, kind old fellow,” she whispered. 

There were moments when Maggie was 
irresistible. Geoffrey stooped to kies her, 
hardly conscious, in the dim half-light, 
that trouble and excitement were shining 
in her eyes. Bat she drew herself quickly 
away. 

“No, you are really too wet. Go home 
at once, or Lucy will never forgive me, and 
come again early to-morrow.” 

He went without further delay. She 
walked back along the hall after watching 
him disappear in the darkness, pressing her 
two hands to her cheeks that burned like 
fire. 

“Bless him!” she sighed to herself. 
“ One can’t always’ be good, can one? And 
grandfather might have put something into 
his head. To-morrow! Arthur, Arthur!” 

Very softly she began to hum a little 
waltz tune, and danced lightly a few steps 
at the foot of the stairs. Even in that 
silent old house nobody heard her. 

Not long before Geoffrey reached Church 
Corner, Poppy Latimer, passing again 
through her hall with a distracted mind, 
was startled by the sight of a tall figure, 
white with snow, stepping quietly in from 
the wintry world outside. 

“ Arthur! Is it you?” 

She was in his arms before she thought 
of any reproaches, but they were not long 
in coming. Arthur defended himself 
laughingly. Why should not he come by 
an earlier train than the others? Who 
had a better rigkt to arrive when he liked # 
And why shouldn’t he walk from the 
station? Much less likely to catch cold. 

Poppy could not find it in her heart to 
say much; she always left that kind of 
thing to his mother. She hardly heard 
his assurances that the snow was nothing ; 
the roads were trodden—trains late, to be 
sure, and no wonder. She only felt that 
worries-about other people did not matter 
much, after all, as long as she had Arthur 
—as long as his loving impatience to see 
her would not let him wait for the other 
people’s train. 





WINTER SKETCHES IN NORWAY. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART II. 


WHEN we had sledged for five days, the 
sledge bells had become so familiar to us 
that we missed them as soon as we entered 
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a house. They kept on ringing in a 
phantom manner in our ears; but we 
craved for the real thing. I can still hear 
them, and while I hear them I see the pro- 
cession of mountains and dark forests, and 
stumpy, quaint little log-houses—some with 
red faces—with the snow deep on their 
roofs, of rivers far down on the steep side of 
the road, silent and white save where they 
dropped from one level to another, and a 
drapery of green icicles marked the frozen 
cascade. 

We were struck by the magpies in the 
villages as we neared the railway to 
Christiania. A dozen of them might be 
seen carrying their tails jiuntily on a 
single house-top, and we sledged into the 
midst of a meeting of about twenty of 
them one day. If no other sound was 
audible in the quiet villages, the animated 
vocabulary of the magpies declared itself. 
The Norwegians would think but poorly of 
the stranger who tried to molest these 
birds. We in England have rather a 
prejudice against magpies; but in Norway 
it is just the opposite, and the farmer upon 
whose premises half-a-dozen couples take 
up their abode, rubs his hands and antici- 
pates good luck during the year. 

Had we but properly understood the 
extent of the superstition still extant in 
the minds of the Northmen, we might have 
induced one or two of our guides to un- 
bosom themselves to us about their super- 
natural experiences, There was one man 
whom we took with us in the dead of 
night for a fifteen-mile stage, who could, 
I feel sure, have unfolded a tale or two of 
imaginary horrors and disaster if so he had 
been minded. 

While we were going along with this 
man, we heard a mysterious sound like the 
rustling of the leaves of a great forest of 
oak-trees, 

“What is it?” I asked of my man. 
But for reply he did naught except snatch 
the reins from my hands and encourage 
the pony to its briskest pace. We galloped 
fariously for a quarter of an hour—luckily 
the snow had here been controlled by a 
snow-plough ; then the man gave me the 
reins again, and, with an incoherent mut- 
tering, leaned back as if he were relieved. 

The strange noise had gone from us in 
the meantime. 

It now occurs to me that we were 
favoured, or the man fancied it, by a visit 
from the Aasgaardsrefa, or the wild riders. 
“Theso are the spirits of drunkards, 
tavern-brawlers, and perjurers who have 





not been condemned to hell. They are 
compelled to ride over the world till 
doomsday. They are mounted on coal- 
black steeds with eyes of fire, and governed 
with red-hot iron bridles and bits ; and their 
clinking and rush as they sweep over 
mountain and lake are heard for miles, 
They ride most at Christmas-time, and 
especially love the place of drunken 
fightings and carousals and where murder is 
breeding.” 

The odd thing is that we were just then 
in a part of Norway celebrated of old for 
its lawlessness, and where even now the 
people are easily stirred by beer or spirits 
into criminal excessee, 

Our last day’s ride was mainly along a 
great lake, the lowest of a series, all con- 
nected by a river. My friend came a very 
unpleasant cropper in the descent to this 
lake from the forest inn where we had 
slept. The snow was six feet high on 
either hand of us, and he was turned over 
into it so completely that he seemed like to 
be smothered, for it was new snow and 
fine as sawdust. However, he was not 
hurt, and we were soon on the ice 
thoroughfare, marked out by small fir-trees 
stuck here and there in the lake and frozen 
fast. 

On the morning of this day we had 
seen a glorious sunrise. The gold on the 
snow of the peaks in the west was alone 
a sight worth all the fatigues we had gone 
through. Afterwards the sky was a 
speckless blue until the evening, Then 
the western heavens ruddied superbly, 
the wisps of cloud turned crimson, purple, 
cold slate-colour, and black in succession, 
and the bitterest night in our Norwegian 
experience began. 

The moon and stars still found us on this 
long lake, though near its extremity, Spite 
of our deer-skin and fur gloves our fingers 
could hardly hold the reins, they were 80 
desperately numbed. Never did we feel 
more grateful for hot coffee than when at 
length we got to our last station but one 
of the day. That evening we reached per- 
manently again the district of white bread, 
mutton chops, and the daily papers. The 
last told us of a downfall cf snow fifty- 
six hours in duration in the very part of 
the country through which we had 
sledged. We had the best of good 
reasons for being able to confirm the news- 
paper report. While I live I shall never 
think of snow without recalling these 
Norwegian valleys as we saw them. 

Christiania the next day almost con- 
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fused us by its vivacity. It is rather a 
dull capital really, but after a week in the 
silent wilds, the music of its sledge bells, 
its cracking of whips, and the worldly 
babble in the coffee-room of the “Grand 
Hotel,” were almost too much for us. 
But, as may be supposed, we soon got 
used to them, and a zest for the stronger 
pleasures of life returned to us. 

Here, at any rate, we had some chance 
of using our skates. The fiord was frozen 
a mile or two above the city. It was not 
good ice, but gave sufficient pretext for 
skating. For my part I liked to see the 
Norwegian young ladies gliding to and 
fro a deal better than to watch the gym- 
nastic performances of the young men of 
Christiania, who think themselves peerless 
skaters, 

It was best of all at night, when the moon 
was on the fiord, and especially brilliant 
on the white surface of the King’s castle 
which hugs the water-side on the opposite 
bank, There was no great concourse of 
people here at such a time. The spirit of 
the pastime could be enjoyed to perfection. 
With a little fancy it was possible to 
imagine all manner of things about the 
veiled distances up and down the inlet, 
jast shimmered by the frosty light. 

But even in Christiania—or rather, in 
the neighbourhood—snow-shoeing held as 
the supreme sport. We used to see little 
girls in troops setting off in the morning, 
their feet wrapped in the pretty Lapp 
shoes of reindeer skin with the fur out- 
side, and with their long wooden runners 
in their hands. And in the afternoon they 
returned, crimson from their fine healthy 
exercise, having gone about twice as many 
miles as they were years old. Nor did 
they have the fun to themselves. Men 
of fifty took their share in it, and seemed 
the better for it. 

The second day of our sojourn in the 
capital — gradually recovering from our 
exertions and privations, both far from 
excessive—was Sunday. We drove out 
to see the old Akers Church in the 
suburb, which has a recorded existence of 
about nine hundred years. 

We half expected to find it a wooden 
oddity, like that of Borgund in the moun- 
tains, which looks for all the world like 
a cluster of conical belfries joined at the 
bases. No such thing, however. Akers 
is a stone building, heavy and _prison- 
like as befits its era. Of architectural 
decoration it has none. Its beauty lies 
in its grim strength and the solidity of 





its granite columns. It has an exquisite 
carved oak pulpit in keeping with the 
style of the church—massive and compact, 
and as different as possible from the carved 
work of the Belgian artists in the great 
churches of the Low Countries. 

While we sat admiring this pulpit, a 
procession of men and women trooped in 
with two babies in their midst. It was 
a baptism. The children were as quiet 
as the Norwegian winter. Even the 
palms full of water upon their little fore- 
heads did not awaken them. The beruffed 
pastor made the service impressive; the 
massive church added to the impressive- 
nest. Afterwards the god-parents, who 
had been separated and placed on op- 
posing sides according to sex, filed past 
the altar and gave their offerings, and 
the babes were taken back to the capital 
to begin their life course. 

The old church of Akers is the best 
thing in Christiania, though the Viking 
ship in the museum runs it close, 

This famous relic was unearthed only 
in 1880, from the side of one of the fiords 
at the mouth of the great Christiania fiord. 
It is shrined as it deserves to be in a 
great shed all to itself, with glass cases 
round the chamber containing the charred 
trifles, boner, etc, which were disinterred 
with it, The walls are hung with moulder- 
ing ropes and detached fragments of the 
boat; and also with photographs of it 
and its various parts. You may walk all 
round it on a gravelled path, and so 
thoroughly examine it as it stands in 
imposing ruin, buttressed on supports as 
if it were in process of construction, 
instead of a relic about eleven centuries 
old. 

An imagivative man may, with the help 
of precise description, readily furnish it 
for one of the many marauding cruises 
in which doubtless it took a part. Among 
the odds and ends which were found with 
it were bits of homespun, supposed to 
belong to the dead Viking’s tent, and 
some peacock’s feathers. These last are 
reasonably believed to have been the 
result of the Northman’s voyages in 
southern seas, since peacocks were then 
rare in Norway. They may even have 
been taken from some Saxon homestead 
on the east coast of England. The 
Viking’s peacock was interred with him 
in the middle of the boat, his horses and 
dogs being slain and laid like dead sen- 
tinels outside the death chamber. Of all 
these animals, as well as of the Viking him- 
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self, the bones may be seen in the cases 
of the room. The boat was drawn from 
the sea with its stern towards the water, 
and all the details of the burial having 
been setiled, and the Viking himself 
placed where he had commanded s0 often, 
“the whole of the ship, except the sepul- 
chral chamber, was covered with potter's 
clay, with a layer of moss and twigs on 
the top, upon which the mound was 
raised.” 

In extreme length the boat is about one 
hundred feet, by a middle width of six- 
teen feet. Its lines excite the admiration 
of accomplished shipwrights in our day. 
Still, it is interesting to mark how the 
Norwegians of the coast use boats modelled 
quite after this old fashion. In the 
Faroe Isles the curved prow is even more 
emphatic in its resemblance to this 
Viking’s ship, whence it may have de- 
scended by the regular process of one 
generation from another. 

Perhaps the most suggestive ornaments 
of the boat are the four shields fixed to its 
gunwale. They are round and wooden, 
with about a third of their area raised 
above the ship’s side as a protection to the 
marauders, 

While we examined the thing, and 
listened to the commentaries of our guide, 
it was interesting to see the modern 
Norwegians gazing at this survival of the 
time of their forefathers. They had not 
much to say about it, however, the pity 
of its dilapidation seeming most of all to 
strike them. But there is no knowing 
what profundity of feeling was in them. 
For the Norwegian does not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, nor can he always express 
his thoughts in words. 

From our seats in the sumptuous café of 
the “Grand Hotel” we had a pleasant 
hour or two daily of diversion with the 
notables of Christiania, Slim waists are 
the vogue with Norwegian men of fashion. 
Some of them were, indeed, almost 
womanish, and it surprised us to see the 
difference between the man in his large 
loose fur overcoat and without it. Indeed, 
the capital here, like capitals elsewhere, 
does not seem to be the place in which to 
see the typical men of the land. Broad 
shoulders were by no means the rule, and 


there were as many dark eyes as blue eyes. 


on the promenade. In one or two cases, 
however, we had compensation. There was 
a certain youth who came in to read the 
papers, and who might have stood for the 
portrait of the conventional idea we hold 





of the Vikings. Among the ladies also 
beauty was not common ; though, on the 
other hand, pleasing faces abounded. The 
keen air seemed determined that the Norse 
girls should not fall short in the matter of 
complexions, 

It is well known that Norway does not 
feel very warmly towards its sister country 
of Sweden, The Norwegians mean to take 
the first possible opportunity of becoming 
independent, They do not dislike their 
present King, Indeed, it would be odd if 
they did—for there never was a better 
and more considerate monarch than Oscar 
the Second. It is his tact and goodness 
that have saved Scandinavia from the 
doubtful consequences of open disruption. 
But the future may see the two countries 
going exch their own way without heed of 
the other. One wonders how the Swedes 
will feel towards Rassia when that sad 
event comes to pass. Even as it is, the 
animosity between these two nations is 
considerable, 

Policy, as much as their uncommon 
humanity, has throughout this century 
kept the Scandinavian sovereigns from 
showing anything like an autocratic spirit. 
They remember their origin—and s0 do 
their subjects. 

One thinks of this when one notices the 
relative situations of the Royal Palace in 
Christiania and the local Parliament House. 
The latter is set sideways to the principal 
street, and faces the Palace at the one end 
of it. To most eyes this architectural 
feature is trying. But, we are told, “ the 
reason assigned by a sturdy Norwegian 
gentleman for this singularity was that it 
was intended as a hint to the King that 
if he did any act that was unconstitutional 
the National Assembly would be on the 
look-out for it, and would act accordingly.” 

This was probably a humorous expla- 
nation, and yet the meaning at the bottom 
of it is sincere enough. Rumour says the 
King does not enjoy his visits to Christiania 
very much. He finds the Norwegians 
morose and unsociable after the Swedes of 


Stockholm, who have been called, ‘not } 


unreasonably, ‘the Parisians of the North.” 
But he goes through his duties manfully, 
and though he may not gain the entire 
good will of the nation, he does not fail to 
charm all individuals with whom he comes 
in touch. 

A Royal reception here now is much 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. 
The King does not consider that he demeans 
himself by taking a personal interest in the 
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comfort of his guests. Of his predecessor 
also, it is told how he would go to and fro 
among the Christianians at the State ball, 
trying to enliven them. Oa one such 
occasion he discovered a police official in 
the ball-room doing nothing. Him the 
King clapped on the back with these 
words: ‘Come now, M., why don’t you 
dance? Keep the company alive, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

There is something rather pathetic about 
this, but the people of Christiania are at 
least alive to their inborn dulness, They 
are the sort of people who, no doubt, 
would make great sacrifices on behalf of 
their patriotism. They, and the Norwe- 
gians in general, are a large-handed and 
large-hearted people, prone to take re- 
stricted views of things. At home they 
show to the most advantage. The 
Americanised Norseman is not a pleasing 
specimen of the human creature, and yet— 
the pity of it !—he is admired and envied 
for the dashing way in which he swears 
and flings his crowns about, and calls for 
drinks with mysterious names; and more 
than any other kind of man he seduces his 
simple country folk out of their sequestered 
valleys to cross the Atlantic and try their 
luck as he has tried his, and not found it 
wanting. 

The Norseman is so taciturn that the 
Englishman feels he is a relation, and s0 
honest that he compels the respect of the 
stranger. He is used to a certain amount 
of formality in social intercourse, but it 
must not be set down against him on the 
score of politeness. He leaves politeness 


| to the Swedes, who are welcome to it. The 


fair sex rather embarrasses him, unless he 
is a man of culture or absolutely no 
education. But when they are no longer 
fair, he does not scruple to regard them as 
beings capable of much hard labour. 

The Norse women are like their 
husbands and brothers—simple-minded, 
simple-natured, and true to their men-kind. 

The country people are not over-clean, 
and they do not pretend to be refined. 
The stronger sex expectorate vilely. No 
room is sacred to them in this matter. 
But they swear little, and except, per- 
haps, as regards a horse, do not cheat 
the stranger. By the light of clear-eyed 
truth, their virtues certainly exceed their 
vices, and they may be accounted one of 
the higher order of nations, 

One does not recognise this so much 
while one is in their midst as afterwards. 
The inconveniences of Norwegian travel- 





ling and Norwegian cookery do their best 
to act as a prejudice against the people 
themselves. But it will not do. For my 
part, I shall not be content until I have 
renewed my acquaintance with the Norse- 
men, begun not altogether auspiciously in 
the depth of a Norwegian winter. 





ALONG DOCKSIDE. 


WHERE the tramcar stops just beyond 
Poplar Station stands the gateway to the 
India Docks, a classic archway, whity- 
brown, and somewhat shabby, like one 
who has seen better days. Beyond are 
seen the masts of ships. Not a forest of 
masts by any means, for the changes of 
time have diminished the importance of 
these India Doéks, and here and there a 
grass-grown quay and old deserted ware- 
house are memorials of the days when 
fleets of beautiful sailing ships discharged 
the products of east and west. But if 
“ Ichabod ” is written up in places, in in- 
visib'e but plainly to be deciphered chalk 
marks, it is not altogether ichabod by any 
manner of means. Here are busy corners 
where steamers of a well-known line dis- 
charge and take in cargo, and where 
everything marches with the regularity 
of a well-adjusted machine, ships depart- 
ing at the hour fixed, for the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and others from the 
same distant regions knocking, so to speak, 
at the dock gates as the clock strikes the 
hour at which they are due home. 

The India Docks have lost somewhat 
their brisk, tarry, heave-ho character, 
so also has Poplar abandoned something of 
its early seafaring ways. The confectioners’ 
shops are like other confectioners’ shops, 
and don’t supply captains’ biscuits and sea 
tack to any appreciable extent ; the little 
tobacconist at the corner has dabbed the 
whitewash brush over the inscription, 
“ Ships supplied,” which is still, however, 
fairly legible. Yet still in the neighbour- 
hood is “ navigation taught”; there is a 
mission for seamen hereabouts, but, alas ! 
where are the seamen? Captain Deadeye 
adjusts his sextant from an upper floor 
window in one of those bright, well-scoured, 
genteel-looking houses which are such a 
credit to the neighbourhood, for Poplar is 
not more slummy than Notting Hill, and 
if it were not for the smoke that blows 
over from the West End at times, its 
atmosphere would be unexceptionable. 

Not thus highly polished, indeed, is the 
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actual neighbourhood of the dock gates. 
Knots of labouring men hang about and 
lounge on the kerb in front of the public- 
house doors, whether on the chance, rather 
a remote one, of a call for extra hands, or 
as being the focus of news and discussion, 
where the public opinion of the dockers 
makes itself heard. 

There is a certain impressiveness in the 
scene: the cloudy, murky sky, with faint 
gleams of sunlight, but more potent 
threatenings of storm; white flags flutter 
from the peaks of tall masts; the whity- 
brown archway, and the white placards, so 
many luminous spots on the dull surface ; 
and below the labourers, gaunt and gnarled, 
in their faded, patched apparel, with the 
sodden road at their feet, and an opening 
beyond that shows a row of pinched and 
hungry-looking dwellings, stretching out to 
a dim, undistinguishable waste. 

But to join the group at the gate and 
master the contents of the announcements 
there posted, gives an impression to an 
outsider, who is perhaps unacquainted with 
all the ins and outs of the case, that some- 
thing like a golden age has come for the 
docker, who is on a permanent footing, with 
his twenty-four shillings a week, his sick 
pay under certain regulations, and even at 
the end of his career, when incapacitated for 
further work, a pension—actually six or 
seven shillings a week—for the rest of his 
life, a sum which, if it would not afford 
luxuries, would, anyhow, make the super- 
annuated docker a welcome boarder in the 
house of son or daughter. There is another 
category of registered hands, who are hired 
by the week; and a third of extra hands, 
engaged upon the system that formerly 
regulated, almost the entire bulk of the 
labour employed at the. docks, that is, of 
payment by the hour. 

On the whole, the changes of the last 
few years have been to the advantage of 
the workman; and therefore in dock- 
land, if nowhere else, we might look 
to find people contented and even jubilant. 
But one perhaps unexpected result of the 
change has been to cut off from the poorest 
and neediest of the East End labourers 
that chance of staving off downright 
starvation, which was afforded by casual 
employment at the docks. The man out 
of work in whatever employment naturally 
gravitated to the dock gates. If crowds of 
eager, hungry workmen are no longer to 
be found at these gates with the first 
approach of winter, it is because the 
hungry, homeless, and forlorn, the elderly, 





the rheumatic, the cranky ones, who might 
once have hoped for a bit of work now and 
then, are now aware that there is no further 
chance for them, and that the regular 
docker with his union ticket is rather 
likely to resent their presence. All this 
may be a change in the direction of the 
well-being of the fittest, but one cannot 
help a feeling of pity for the cripples who 
are crowded out. 

It is the dinner hour now, and the road- 
way is pretty well crowded with workmen 
of all kinds, from wharves and docks and 
factories far and near. Groups of men 
have gathered here and there, talk flies 
freely from one group to another ; it is the 
voice of labour, which has its own peculiar 
resonance and significance. And the 
observer can hardly help noticing how 
much that voice has changed in recent 
days, and how different the bearing of the 
man who lives by the wages of labour. 

But our business is to keep along dock- 
side, and to do this requires a little local 
knowledge, for there is no direct com- 
munication by land between the various 
sections of the pnited docks, for they are 
all united now, on this side of the river 
at least, and we must not talk, except as 
shareholders, of this company or the other ; 
it is all ‘London and India Docks,” as 
you may read on the placards which are 
posted up on the route. However, the 
line of continuity is kept up by a little 
halfpenny omnibus, one of a line that 
maintains constant communication between 
Poplar and Canning Town, and once at 
Canning Town Station you feel yourself 
again in the empire of dockland. The 
placards are all of lines of steamers for 
ports familiar and unknown. The luggage 
trains that thunder past are charged with 
iron-bound cases on their way to the docks ; 
and in the railway carriages you recognise at 
once the seafaring cachet, so long are they, 
80 Open, 80 windy, with cyclones eddying 
through and whirling gusts from every 
point of the compass, and so redolent of 
tobacco of the strongest brands that the 
very whirlwinds seem to be mainly com- 
posed of vaporised tobacco; and the 
passengers are stewards and firemen, 
engineers and stokers, with a young 
middy here and there of the mercantile 
marine, and a mate or two absorbed with 
bills of lading, with a stevedore, perhaps, 
and half-a-dozen dockers, and some sailors’ 
wives charged with their husbands’ kits. 

But at times, instead of the docks 
aboard, we have the gas; as just now 
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when a few hundred gas hands who have 
dined, are going back to Beckton to 
finish their day among the retorts and 
furnaces. They fill the train as full as it 
will hold, and, as they are of cheerful and 
lively manners, their talk and chaff fiies 
briskly about from end to end of the long 
carriages amid the fumes of tobacco from 
countless pipes. All hereabouts is docks, 
and the stations we stop at are so many 
stages along dockside. Tidal Basin tells 
its own tale, and so does Custom House, 
and here the gasmen turn us dockers out ; 
for the train as it happens goes to Beckton, 
beyond which lies Nowhere, a vast un- 
discovered region from whose bourne no 
traveller returns, for the simple reason 
that he has no chance of getting there, 

The little dock train is waiting for us, 
the train that just runs up and down along- 
side the Albert Dock without troubling it- 
self about fresh fields and pastures new. 
And the train, too, sports the new title: 
London and India Docke,” That title 
includes everything, and might be a good 
deal expanded if it were meant to convey 
the various regions of which the produce 
is landed in this long string of docks which 
begins close by the Tower and ends at 
Tilbury, a good way towards the Nore. 
A glance at the list of shipping in the 
various docks, which is posted up at the 
station, shows how general is the resort 
from all parts of the world to our London 
and India Docks, There are a hundred 
vessels or so of tonnage ranging from the 
nine thousand tons of some new ironclad 
lately launched from the Thames Ship- 
building Company’s yard—down to the 
“Margaret Hoy” from Yarmouth of 
seventy tons. But nearly half the list is 
composed of big steamers ranging from 
two thousand to six thousand tons, which 
represent a fair slice of the carrying trade 
of the world. 

And now we start once more for our inter- 
rupted journey along the docks—this time 
with a load of real seafaring passengers, On 
one side isthe dull level of the Essex marshes, 
with oozy channels and portentous mud- 
batiks, and on the other the low sheds of 
dockside topped by the rigging of ships 
and flaunting flags of all nations, with blue- 
peter flying at the fore of here and there a 
ship. It is not long before we are at the 
very end of dockland, where it joins the 
river now lying low and slimy below the 
cells of the great dock gates. 

How many of you who have sailed from 
our docks for China, Australia, India, or 





Zanzibar, have taken your last refresher 
on shore at that comfortable, solid, red-brick 
hotel which is known as the Galleons, so 
named from Galleons Reach, perhaps con- 
nected with Spanish treasure ships which 
Drake may have captured in the reign of 
good Queen Bess? It is the last house, for 
a good many, on this side of the world— 
and for as many, no doubt, it is the first 
also—like that famous Inn on the Land’s 
End, which bears such a double legend as 
the shield that the two knights quarrelled 
about long since. Bat at Galleons they 
reckon more by tides than times, and dead 
low water stands for what is midnight to 
more inland places. And thus a kind of 
hushed repose rests upon the upper part of 
the house. Sea captains sleep the sleep of 
the just, having verified their chronometers, 
and arranged to be called an hour before 
high water. The Ayah has hushed her 
charges to sleep till such time as the big 
fire-ship begins to sound its solemn 
warning for departure, in the still night 
air. Two or three veteran warriors, who 
have said good-bye, and put their luggage 
on board the P. and O. steamer, and feel 
that they have done with England for 
years, perhaps for ever, are sitting in a 
sunpy sheltered nook and smoking silently 
in melancholy resignation. 

But down below in the general bar, 
what a hubbub of voices from all sorts and 
conditions of men! Carmen and dockers 
in their moleskin garments, cosy over 
their pipes and tankards; emigrants laying 
in stores of bread and cheese, and sausage- 
rolls, and slices of cake; engineers and 
firemen taking in fire-water in the form 
of Scotch whisky. Tom, when he has 
finished his can, will drive off in his pair- 
horse van with a load for Bermondsey. 
Jack, his friend, who pays for the beer, 
will soon be driving with eight hundred 
horse-power engines as far as Calcutta. 

As for the docker he is a man apart, 
with his own dialect, curt and enigmatical, 
yet loaded with emphatic epithets. He 
has his own affairs to discuss with his 
fellows, and when he has finished his last 
“half-pint” he moves stiffly but briskly 
away in the direction of the dock gate, 
directly opposite, where work is just 
beginning again after the interval of the 
dinner hour. 

Now the great basin is before us, 
with its rows of strange hammer-headed, 
stiff-necked cranes, its lines of big steamers 
surrounded by an attendant fleet of barges 
and buoys, and its great fron-cased sheds, 
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in a set and rigid perspective. There is 
plenty of work going on, but it is not 
going on at any great pace. Also there 
are a goodly number of ships, but with 
plenty of room for more. The feverish 
energy that once marked the docker’s work 
is gone—gone is the greybeard, reputed as 
a gentleman of property in decadence, 
staggering pluckily under a load that 
almost overwhelmed him; gone is the 
broken captain with the mighty beard ; 
gone are the company, disbanded and 
reduced, who toiled so eagerly for the casual 
pittance of a few hours’ work. The docker 
of to-day is rather brawny and well-fed in 
appearance than otherwise. He has the 
air, too, of knowing his own importance. 
The great hydraulic cranes swing to and fro, 
their loads descend rattling into the deep 
cavernous hold ; crates and boxes, balanced 
three or four together, sometimes a great 
iron-bound case, as big as a workman’s 
cottage, that holds a gilded chariot for some 
wealthy Rajah, or a grand piano for the 
Ranee, or a threshing-machine, perhaps, for 
some settler at the Antipodes, or half a hun- 
dred railway-carriage wheels, or a suite of 
drawing-room furniture, or again, a few 
thousand tins of biscuits, with a dozen or 
two of bicycles; all these things the 
dockers on the quay grapple to themselves 
with iron hooks, bind them with rope or 
chain and despatch them swinging aloft, 
and whirling round with an impetus that 
threatens to demolish anything they come 
in contact with. But the engineer in his 
little box at the top of the crane, who 
swings and turns with it, keeps his 
head marvellously under the circum- 
stances. For down goes the load, some- 
how hitting exactly the hole that opens 
into the depths below, where other wen 
are waiting to cast off its ligatures and 
stow it away under the directions of the 
dusty and harassed stevedore. 

But the unloading is the business ! 
Down in the deep holds, and every hour 
deeper down, hotter and more uncom- 
fortable. Here are a few thousand matted 
bags of sticky, treacly-'ooking stuff from 
the Zambesi River with overpowering 
tropical odour, and who knows what 
strange, uncanny creatures may lurk 
among the weird-looking packages, bound 
with palm-leaves, or hitched together with 
huge bamboos? Scorpions have been 
landed before now, or copper-coloured 
snakes of deadly aspect found as stowa- 
ways among the cargo, Then there are 
the tea-ships, disgorging their thousands 





of tea-chests, adorned with the florid 
Chinese symbols, from the Flowery Land, 
or of more prosaic aspect from India or 
Ceylon. Nice clean work this as the 
square boxes chase each other down the 
long slides and are wheeled off to the 
roomy storehouses, where with their com- 
panions they form huge barricades and 
terraces of tea, with just enough space 
between them to allow of examination. 
The great Atlantic traders are on the other 
side of the basin, indistinct in the distance, 
loading up with notions for New York, 
or discharging the grain they bring in 
bulk with the aid of gangs of “ cornies,” 
or corn porters, who form the élite of the 
docking army in point of physique, and 
have the somewhat overbearing character 
of a corps d’élite. 

Vivid is the life, too, about the place 
where the P. and O, steamers lie berthed, 
one that came in yesterday and another 
that is to go out to-night. Here are Lascars 
in picturesque costumes hauling away at 
the boats, the head man with more turban, 
more scarf than the rest, and more pictu- 
resque and flowing garments, giving the 
time to the rest as they pull together, with 
strident cries, On the quay a negro, grey 
and worn, wrapped in an old drugget, 
is performing incantations over a paint- 
pot, as if he were some Obi man preparing 
his poisonous brew. 

Here again is a big New Zealand boat 
with a name spicy of the soil she hails 
from. Her mutton and beef have all been 
disposed of—perhaps they are cooked and 
eaten by now—and here she is taking in all 
kinds of miscellaneous cargo for the return 
voyage, Another big steamboat is from 
Marseilles laden with spoils of Tanis and 
of Algiers, with dark and keen-looking 
Arab sailors wrapped up in their loose 
caftans, but shivering nevertheless in the 
cool, mist-laden breeze, 

Among all these flitting figures that come 
and go, and form dissolving views of all 
kinds in the murky atmosphere, the 
docker remains constant aud unchange- 
able. He is not in the best of humours at 
this present moment, Where two or three 
come together, shadowy figures in the great 
storehouses, wheeling in and wheeling out 
boxes, crates, and packages of every kind, 
or down in the hold of some big steamer, 
or on the quay engaged in supplying the 
monstrous trunk of the hydraulic crane, 
that with hissing and gurgling of water 
twirls its burden overhead; wherever 
and in whatever position the little group 
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of dockers may be found, it is far from 
being a centre of contentment and amiable 
feelings. He does not believe that any- 
body, least of all his employers, have any 
good intentions towards him. He has no 
faith in prospective benefits such as pen- 
sions, nor has he any fancy for a humdrum 
weekly wage. Let us work like horses 
day and night, and then hey for beer and 
skittles! This is the docker’s notion of 
the natural fitness of things, Perhaps there 
is some amount of reason in the docker’s 
view. Nothing gives so much zest to 
irksome labour as the knowledge that the 
more you work and the faster, the more 
you will get. And among ships where 
speed in clearance is essential, there seems 
no better system possible than that of 
letting out the work to the dockers repre- 
sented by their own leaders, 

And now we have tramped from one 
end to the other of the Albert Docks, and 
casting a look behind, there is the great 
basin like an arm of the sea, its limits lost 
to view in indefinite mist, and with its 
fleet of steamers in majestic tranquillity, 
while fussy steam launches and noisy tugs 
bluster about here and there, Beyond lie 
more docks, more quays, more shipping. 
The big swingbridge is whirled round, and 
the narrow waterway appears that unites 
the two systems, There is a crush almost 
like the crush into a lock in the upper 
Thames, when summer is on, and the fair 
calm evenings; a big red-nosed steamer, two 
or three tugs, half-a-dozen barges bumping 
along, the harbour-master’s launch, a few 
river craft with huge swinging booms; all 
these must come through for some reason 
or other, and a little cluster of people 
accumulates, cut off from the opposite 
shore. But there is always a railway 
station handy along dockside, and a train 
with its long draughty carriages wreathed 
with tobacco smoke ; and so we may follow 
the line of retreat by that famous thorough- 
fare, the Commercial Road East, where 
fragmentary glimpses of docks and shipping 
flash before the eyes at intervals all along 
the route, till all such associations are lost 
in the whirl of traffic about Whitechapel 
and the City Road. 

Now, in this hasty view of the docks a 
good deal of ground has been gone over, 
and there would be still more to cover in 
| order to give a complete view of the scenes 
of the dockers’ labours, Numbers of men 
are employed on the wharves in Southwark, 
and the Commercial Docks have their own 
system of labour, And from London 





Bridge, where the work of loading and 
discharging cargo begins, down to the 
latest and most distant of big docks at 


Tilbury, following the windings of the- 


river, is a stretch of about five and twenty 
miles ; 80 that one set of docks is divided 
from another by distances which practically 
confine the workman to his own particular 
set. The London Docks may be wanting 
hands, while nearly all the men at Tilbury 
are compulsorily idle, or it may be just 
the other way. In either case the man 
wanting work is unable to avail himself 
of the temporary demand elsewhere, 

A central employment bureau has been 
suggested to aid the unemployed in seeking 
work in the proper quarter, which would 
to some extent palliate the evil. But 
Mr. Tom Mann, the representative of the 
general body of dockers, proposes a plan 
which almost takes the breath away by 
its boldness and, indeed, grandeur of 
conception. 

Briefly, he proposes to straighten the 
River Thames by a channel broad and deep 
cutting off the great bight that forme the 
so-called Isle of Dogs. ‘The old river-bed 
running round by Blackwall and Green- 
wich, locked and embanked, would form 
a series of docks and quays; a noble 
crescent, in fact, where all the ships of the 
world might find berths, which would 
afford a frontage of some three miles in the 
most compact mavner. As a piece of 
engineering the work offers few diffi- 
culties. The peninsula is, in fact, already 
divided by the West India Docker. The 
obstacles in the way of such a scheme are 
the immense private or vested interests 
which would bs disturbed, and the costs of 
construction, which, if taken up by any 
public body, would involve a heavy local 
taxation. 

On the other hand, instead of the dreary, 
half-drowned Isle of Dogs, we might have 
noble quays, magnificent blocks of ware- 
houses, with canals and waterways for 
streets, a sort of commercial Venice in im- 
mediate communication with the very heart 
of the great city, London and the Thames 
would be reunited in that intimate bond 
which should form the pride and glory of 
both. 

Practically, also, the effect would be to 
unite the two sides of the Thames in the 
completest manner, for provision would be 
made without any difficulty for subways 
beneath the new channel of the river, and 
the working population would be housed 
in roomy and convenient dwellings, in- 
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stead of being crushed into the dreary and 
agueish marshes to which they are now 
confined by the conditions of their labour. 
And if the cost would be great, it must be 
remembered that it would be spent in the 
midst of us, would be chiefly expended on 
manual labour, and on public works which 
would be largely reproductive. 





THE THIRD GENERATION. 


Over the field and across the stile, 
Stepping daintily, each by each, 
He looking down with a lofty smile, 
She with her innocent childish speech ; 
Seven and five —so they count their years, 
Plants that have bloomed under sunny skies, 
All that is noble within us stirs, 
Meeting the gaze of those frank young eyes. 


Life to them is a land of dreams, 
Showing no shadow as yet of care, 
Scarcely possible now it seems, 
Friend, that we reckoned it once as fair ; 
We, who broken, and worn, and grey, 
Hope and pleasure for ever dumb, 
Stand aside from the path to-day, 
Giving place when the children come. 


Giving place—with a full content— 
Branches these of our parent stem, 
All the gifts that to us were sent 
Will be trebled, we trust, for them ; 
Wider knowledge and wiser plan 
May they own when their path is trod ! 
Finding the link ’twixt the child and man 
Ts as the link ’twixt the man and God. 





A DEAN’S MEMORIES. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART L 


BIOGRAPHERS are nowadays as plenti- 
ful as barrel-organs. We see a new one 
advertised well-nigh every week. Anybody 
who may either really be, or may think 
himself, a Somebody, may feel certain that 
his “life” will come out soon after his 
death. Nobody need despair now of 
having his name published; although, as 
Sir Charles Coldstream coolly said when 
he looked into the crater, there may be 
“nothing in it,” 

The chronicling of small beer is a fashion- 
able pastime in these century-ending days, 
nor is the beverage improved much when 
it is home-brewed. Doubtless, it is true 
that in the commonest of lives there is the 
making of a novel; for accidents will 
happen in the most humdrum existence, 
and romances have occurred to the most 
prosaic folk. But it was not every sailor 
who of old could get to Corinth, and to 
steer with perfect safety through the 
shallows of a life-stream is not a common 
gift. The art of writing really readable 
autobiographies is a rather rare accom- 





plishment, as most people who try to keep 
a diary may find. 

Very gladly, then, we welcome an ex- 
ception to the rule in the vastly pleasant 
“ Memories” which have just enriched our 
bookshelf.* The present Dean of Rochester 
is a man widely known and most deservedly 
esteemed, not merely as a preacher but as 
a practiser of charity and goodness, and, 
moreover, as a sensible and true friend of 
the poor. He is likewise a good gardener, 
and the fact that his Rose-book has now 
reached its twelfth edition may be accepted 
asa proof that he knows much more of 
floriculture than many a man descended 
like him from the gardener of Eden. 
Whether as judge at a flower show, or an 
orator at a Church Congress, or as a Lenten 
lecturer beneath the big dome of St. Paul’s, 


‘his presence equally is welcome and his 


good influence felt, He is received alike 
with pleasure in the cottage of the labourer 
and the mansion of the Squire. He has 
preached, he states unboastingly, in many 
a British diocese, and has ridden to the 
front with many a famous pack. He frankly 
owns his love of fox-hunting, as a fine and 
manly sport ; nor does he hide his taste for 
cricket as a noble English game. He has 
a strong sense of the duties of true Church- 
men in these uneasy, restless days of 
donbting, and discussing, and weak waver- 
ing of faith, when so many lives are wasted 
in the sad pursuit of pleasure, and so many 
men fall martyrs while posing as apostles 
of the Gospel of Rush. Bat while he 
believes firmly in the power of prayerful 
service, and would condemn most sternly 
any laxity of life, he would freely let the 
clergy enjoy good healthful exercise, pro- 
vided they in no way slackened zoal for 
their good work. 

The Dean divides his “‘ Memories” ac- 
cording to the alphabet, and his thirty 
chapters are classed under twelve heads. 
We find a happy blending of matters multi- 
farious, and can let our reading wander 
from archery to authorship, from cricketers 
to clerics, from gardening to gambling, from 
hymnody to hunting, from painters to 
poachers, and from working-men to wits. 
The book is introduced to us as “ the holi- 
day task of an old boy who desires, and hopes 
that he deserves, to rest, but is too fond of 
work to be quite idle,” and who hopes that 
the varied experience of a long and happy 
life” may furnish what his readers may 
find of use and interest. The Dean dislikes 


* “The Memories of Dean Hole.” Published by 
Edwin Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, E.C. 
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Jack Horner, as a selfish little sensualist; 
who sat stuffing in a corner, and blowing 
his own trumpet when he should have been 
whipped. But Jack Horner, young or old, 
big or little, might do worse than sit ina 
corner with this “old boy’s” book on his 
knees ; put in his thumb where he will, he 
may be pretty sure of picking out a plum, 
in the shape of some good sterling piece of 
sensible advice, or some fragment of ex- 
perience well worth laying to heart, or 
some capital good story to be stored for 
repetition. : 

Here, for instance, is a dialogue which 
the Dean heard while out hunting, the 
wood where it occurred having shown no 
hope of sport, owing to the presence of a 
vulpecidal keeper : 

**Good morning, Mr. Davis,’ said the 
keeper. ‘Morning,’ growled Mr. Davis 
(the huntsman), ‘Has your dogs had 
pretty good sport, Mr. Davis?’ ‘We 
don’t call ’em dogs,’ said Jack, ‘we call 
’em hounds,’ ‘Oh, don’t yer?’ said the 
keeper. ‘I thote yer did?’ ‘Oh, you 
thote so, did you?’ replied Davis. ‘ You're 
like Thompson’s dog; he thote they were 
a-bringing him his breakfast, and he came 
up, a-jamping and wagging his tail, and— 
they took him out and hanged him !’” 

Here, too, is a description of another 
hunting scene, wherein the Dean was a 
chief actor, and not merely in the audience. 
The other principal performer was “a 
bright, well-bred bay, with black points, 
a beautiful head, clean shoulders, and 
strong propelling powers, though anything 
but.a screw.” The progress of the drama 
is thus pleasantly related : 

‘*We were approaching a fence, when 
he saw, and I ought to have seen, the 
hounds on the other side make a sudden 
turn, He turned with them, and as he 
resisted my endeavour to keep him in his 
former line, I struck him sharply with my 
whip. In three seconds I was on my back 
by his side. I really don’s know how he 
did it; but if a box of dynamite had 
exploded under me, I could not have been 
more summarily dislodged. Then the 
horse never attempted to move. I believe 
that if he could have spoken he would 
have said: ‘I’m very sorry; please get 
up; but you mustn’t do itagain,’ I never 
felt more humiliated. I arose a sadder, a 
wiser, and a dirtier man. Lochinvar made 
no resistance when I put him again at the 
fence. He never swerved an inch from 
my guidance,” 

That the Dean’s keen sense of humour 





is in some degree hereditary, may be 
gathered from the fatherly rebuke which 
greeted his return: “I don’t know, 
Reynolds, whether you have brought the 
brush, but I never saw any one in greater 
need of it.” 

From hunting to shooting may seem 
merely a step, but in the eyes of many a 
sportsman the step is a descent from the 
sublime to the dull humdrum. The Dean 
owns fondness for his gun, although far 
less than for his horse; but he abhors 
‘big shoots,” and modern acts of game 
slaughter. Battues he abominates, not 
merely as poor sport, but as tempting men 
to crime through a plethora of pheasants. 
He has small sympathy for shooters who 
sit smoking in a ditch while waiting for a 
“drive,” where they miss more than they 
hit, and wound birds without bagging 
them, He thinks little of the pastime, 
“half luncheon and half lounge,” which 
begins late in the day, and ends in whole- 
sale butchery to be paraded in the news- 
papers. He is firm in his belief that there 
was more joy to a sportsman over half a 
score of partridges, brought skilfully to 
bag with the help of a staunch pointer, 
than there can be over multitudes of tame 
birds bred in hencoops. He thinks, too, 
there is nothing in the memories of shoot- 
ing men to equal first successes as a 
pleasurable remembrance. 

Here the present writer may possibly be 
pardoned if he cites his own experience. 
While snipe-shooting one morning, “ hard 
by his native shore,” he flashed a duck 
and mallard, beyond reach of his small 
shot. Regretfully he saw them sail away 
to sea; and gave them up at last as being 
wholly lost to sight, although to: memory 
dear. At length, however, after what 
seemed hours of anxious watching, back 
they flew serenely, and settled in a “ fleet ”* 
about a half-mile distant. The wind 
fortunately favouring, the shooter made 
a careful stalk ; and by good luck up they 
rose, at the spot which he had marked, 
but where through the thick fringe of 
reeds they were invisible. Bang, bang, 
and down they dropped, and his young 
heart leaped witb joy; aud then, for want 
of a retriever, his young legs scampered off 
to fetch the boat-house key, which hung a 
mile or more away from him, ... Two 
such phantoms of delight never gleamed 
upon his sight, as when, after a brief 
interval, he beheld that fated couple! 





* Suffolk term for marsh-shallow, or little creek. 
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There, close to one another, and with 
scarce a feather rofiled; there, with the 
wintry sunbeams gilding their plump 
breasts; there, on the water cold and grey, 
lifeless, yet beautiful they lay ; and thence 
were taken up tenderly and lifted with 
care into the boat. When his memory 
would recall a climax of beatitude, it still 
reverts with rapture to that first successful 
double shot at duck. 

The Dean’s schooldays began at Newark, 
and were chiefly memorable for his pre- 
sence at the triumph of the Tory candidate, 
‘young Mr, Gladstone,” whom the school- 
boys cheered most lustily. At Oxford the 
Dean pursued his studies within the walls 
of Brasenose, and without them joined 
more gaily in the pursuit of the fox; being 
thereto tempted, he alleges, by “‘a siren in 
a black velvet cap and scarlet coat,” who 
should have used a sea-horse when trotting 
to the meet, 

His fellow-students there were of two 
classes: “ the men who rode on the land, 
and the men who rowed on the water,” 
Bat though a “bigoted dry Bob,” the 
Dean was seen at Henley on the memor- 
able occasion, in the summer of ’43, when 
Oxford with but seven oars ‘outrowed the 
Cambridge Eight. Oae of the Oxford 
crew had fainted just before the start ; 
and, as a proxy was objected to, the race 
was rowed without him, and was won by 
half a length. “I never shall forget the 
roar of ‘Bravo, Oxford!’ which reached 
us as the boats came into view. ... Had 
they been the Seven before Thebes, or the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, or the 
Seven Bishops who stepped out of their 
boat at the Tower, they could not have 
been cheered mora heartily.” 

The Dean’s profession lay in doubt 
between the Army and the Church, and 
the latter may be proud of so strong a 
member militant. Her soldiers, when he 
joined their ranks, were not well trained 
as they are now, and the strongholds 
whence they fought the devil and the flesh 
were terribly ill kept, and very poorly 
garrisoned, Here is his pretty picture of 
the Midland village church which he 
attended in his childhood: 

_“ The altar was represented by a small 
rickety deal table, with a scanty covering 
of faded and patched green baize, on 


| which were placed the overcoat, hat, and 


riding whip of the officiating minister— 
a Curate who lived five miles away and 
was only seen on Sundays—who made a 
vestry of the sacrarium ; and, sitting there 





in a huge surplice, had a conversation with 
the sexton before the service began, and 
looked as though he were about to have 
his hair cut. The font was filled with 
coffin ropes, tinder-box and brimstone 
matches, candle-ends, etc. It was never 
used for baptism. Sparrows twittered and 
bats floated beneath the rotten timbers 
of the roof ; while beetles, and moths, and 
all manner of flies found happy homes 
below. The damp walls represented in 
fresco ‘a green and yellow melancholy,’ 
which had a depressing influence upon the 
spirit ; and the darkest and most dismal 
building of the parish was that called the 
House of God.” 

For such shamefal desecration the 
clergy were no doubt in prime measure 
to blame; but censure also should be 
meted to the congregation. The power of 
the parson was below that of the Squire, 
and this is how the latter showed true 
Christian humility and meekness when 
attending public worship : 

“Within twelve miles of my home, 
Zalmunna came regularly to church, fol- 
lowed by a footman carrying a prayer- 
book, which he reverently suspended by 4 
silver chain round the neck of his master 
on his arrival in the family pew,” where 
probably he slumbered soundly through 
at least the sermon, if not half the service, 
his prayer-book being chained to him in 
order to prevent its falling on the floor. 

To cite the title-page of Waverley, 
“Tis sixty years since” rural congrega- 
tions saw such Church Parades as this. 
Happily our country gentlemen, although 
they may be somnolent, can carry their 
own prayer-books, and do not require a 
footman to chain them round their necks, 
Churches then were closed on weekdays, 
and religion bottled up for Sanday effer- 
vescence, When Dean Hole had power to 
do so, he threw his church doors open all 
throughout the year, and at the weekly 
cost of half-a-crown for the schooling of 
his choir-boys, he held a daily morning 
service in his church, Though few of his 
hard-working flock might find the leisure 
to attend, he believed that the church bell’ 
might in time bring them to pray—at 
home or in the fields, if not with him in 
the church. And his faith was always firm 
that, if human ears were few there, the 
daily services he held would have angelic 
audience, 

To preachers, young or old, the Dean 
gives excellent advice in specially entreat- 
ing them to follow his example, and learn 
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to preach extempore. “To read is not to 
preach,” he very wisely says, ‘‘ Preachers 
who would win souls must speak from the 
fulness of their own hearts.” And he tells 
with simple earnestness how he first began 
in reality to preach. For want of light one 
evening, he was unable to read the sermon 
he had written. ‘In my brief but awful 
perplexity, the thought came to me, 
‘Surely you have some words for your 
Master’; and I prayed that I might speak 
them, remembering the promise, ‘It shall 
be given unto you what ye shall say.’ I 
repeated the text, without chapter or verse— 
forgotten ; began toutter the thoughts which 
came into my mind; preached for the firat 
time in my life.” And he was told after- 
wards that his hearers had been much im- 
pressed by his sermon, and considered 
it by far the best that they had ever heard 
from him. 

Encouraged by so good astart he bravely 
persevered, trusting to his memory for the 
due sequence of his sentences, prepared 
with all due care beforehand and stamped 
firmly on his thoughts. The spoken words 
might vary from those which had been 
written, but the substance rarely failed to 
be sufficiently expressed. Oaly twice in 
twenty years did words fail him in his need. 
Once when he had been travelling some 
four hundred miles, and had taken no food 
before entering the church. “I had not 
preached two minutes before it seemed as 
though the upper part of my head was 
petrified. I had just enough consciousness 
to tell my hearers that my memory failed, 
but that I was sure that God would come 
to my help, and then the stupor left me in 
a moment, and I preached without further 
interruption.” Another time, when, being 
thoroughly exhausted by a long protracted 
series of journeyings and preachings, in- 
clading a Church Congress, he began to 
speak to a great meeting of working-men 
at Leeds. He had scarce uttered three 
words when he “was sefzed with blank 
oblivion,” having then unfortunately ceased 
to take his notes. Happily some music 
was included in the order of the meeting, 
and while the organ played the Dean 
remembered most of his lost speech. 

To listen to a sermon, read with much 
monotony and little real earnestness, is not 
a very pleasant or profitable pastime, and 
we may feel a lurking sympathy for the 
dear old Suff.lk dame—whom Charles 
Keene has pictured so delightfally—as she 
calmly told her Vicar, that when his words 
“do come a-treacling” to her between the 





neighbours’ bonnets, ‘‘ that fare won’erful 
poor stuff!” As for learning sermons 
parrotwise, with no care to grasp their pith, 
the practice has its dangers, and likewise 
its defects, When a Scotch minister excused 
himself for preaching from a manuscript on 
the plea of a bad memory, the sage Elder 
rebuked him rather neatly by remarking : 
“ Weel, then, meenister, if ye sae soon 
forget your own sarmons, ye'll nae blame us 
if we follow your lead.” 

In the matter of Church schooling, the 
Dean has many pleasant memories. He 
tells, for instance, how his sister once asked 
a Sanday scholar, ‘‘ What was meant by 
the Law and the Prophets?” Whereupon 
she was answered promptly by a bright 
little girl, “If you please, ma’am, when 
you sell anybody up”; her small mind by 
sad experfeace having come to the con- 
clusion that a sale by law resulted in some 
profits to the seller. 

The Dean is wisely a strong advocate of 
short services for children. He finds large 
coloured prints a great help to keep young 
eyes and ears from shutting, and young 
limbs from fidgeting. When he established 
daily service at his church, he paid, as we 
have stated, half-a-crown a week for the 
teaching of his choir-boys. Whether the 
scholars greatly profited by their liberal 
education—for truly liberal it was, then, 
in those pre-School Board and high Tory 
times—may be viewed as problematical ; if 
their progress may be jadged with any 
fairness from the answer of a quick boy, 
who being asked, “ What proof we had of | 
Saint Peter’s repentance?” replied forth- 
with, ‘' Please, sir, he crowed three times,” 

Sunday . schools and offertories are 
frequently connected, and as touching the 
latter the Dean has some good tales. He 
tells how Lady Cork was once so strongly 
moved by an appeal from the pulpit, that 
she borrowed a sovereign from Sydney 
Smith, who was sitting by her, and then 
lacked the courage to put it in the plate, 
or to return it to the lender. He relates, 
too, how a preacher once in Prairieland 
deputed a rough listener to collect the 
offerings. The first gift, being a quarter- 
dollar, was declined by the collector ; who, 
producing his revolver, remarked with 
simple emphasis: ‘Boys, this here’s a 
dollar show!” and then, with much 
alacrity, gathered as many dollars as there 
were persons present. Perhaps, however, 
the best story is that of a collection in 
the diocese of Lincoln, Here the Rector, 
seeing but one alms-plate, and a large 
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congregation, bade a rustic fetch a dessert- 
dish from the Rectory garden, where some 
guests had been lunching, and carry it for 
offerings through the north aisle of the 
church. In a little while the man returned, 
and whispered timidly: “I’ve taken it 
down yon side the aisle, and up t’other— 
they’ll none on’em have any.” For the 
alms-gatherer had not been told to empty 
the dish, and in his simplicity had borne 
it up and down the church as he was 
bidden—and it was fall of biscuits ! 





AT A FISHING INN. 


Ir stands some fifty feet above the sea 
level at the end of a long winding salt 
water loch, the shores of which are clothed 
to a point high up on the rugged slopes 
with birch and fir, and even more delicate 
boscage, which grows luxuriantly enough 
to show that, in this happy valley, the 
rigours of the northern winter must be 
considerably abated. Quite at the ex- 
tremity, where the hills come close to- 
gether, the river, after winding some half 
mile or so through the flat of accumulated 
débris which it has brought down from the 
mountains, finds its way into the loch, and 
this particular spot, though it is to a lover 
of the picturesque the least attractive of 
the landscape, is one of note and con- 
sideration. It is the raison d’étre of many 
things, one of which must suffice for present 
consideration, and this one is the well- 
known fishing inn of Strathbogie, Through 
the river’s narrow mouth—when the rain 
upon the moors has set all the burns run- 
ning, and has filled from bank to bank 
the stream which yesterday was a narrow 
runlet, brawling along amongst rocks and 
shoals of rounded pebbles—the salmon, 
sensible of the rush of fresh water against 
their noses, turn them landward, and force 
their way through the first windings of the 
stream towards Lower Brig pool, and the 
Manse pool, and Dumbuck pool, and other 
pools too numerous to mention. 

There has been a long drought. It 
must bs understood that the term 
“drought” is here used as the fisherman 
interprets it. Daring the past week 
showers have fallen plentifally, showers 
which would have passed for heavy rain 
in other regions—and for days at a time 
the hills have been hidden, and the loch 
veiled in a clammy mist which wetted 
one’s jacket as effectually as need be; but 
all such pluvial phenomena rank as drought 





in the eyes of the fisherman. They do not 
fill the river; and if the days of Noah 
were to return without accomplishing this 
feat, the fisherman would still declare that 
there was drought in the land. In Strath- 
bogie his temper of late has been a little 
wearing to those with whom he has come in 
contact ; and there, though they may know 
nothing and care less about fishing, they 
begin to long for the rain and the con- 
sequent spate as ardently as he does him- 
self, knowing that, when it does come, they 
will have more of his room and less of his 
company. He has been heard to use 
indictable language to an unlucky tourist 
who rejoiced in his presence at the con- 
tinuance of what he was pleased to call 
fine weather, to wit, hot sun, and a wind- 
less, cloudless sky; and to bid him get 
away to Margate or Southend. But now 
at last, the rain has come; and, after a 
day and a half of it, the river is rashing 
along under the bridge, swift and full, 
richly-coloured by the peaty bed through 
which it has filtered. Donald has jast 
come in to say that a particular rock, which 
has not been covered for the last two 
seasons, is now invisible ; and that if the 
rain stops before nightfall—and it already 
shows signs of abating—the stream will be 
in first-rate condition for to-morrow, and 
that there will be more “ sawmon ” about 
than they will know what to do with. 
There is large consumption of whisky 
and tobacco in the smcking-room that 
evening, and lengthy debat) on the one 
topic to which the denizens of Strathbogie 
can be induced to give any attention at 
present. Men talk as if they would never 
stop about “ Jock Scotts,” large and small, 
and ‘March browns,” and “ Heck’ems,” 
and other strangely-named flies. A general 
election might be going on, or we ‘might be 
in the throes of some social or industrial 
crisis, and they would still go on talking 
about these flies, and of other lures and 
engines for the entrapping of salmon and 
trout. There is a story that, in 1870, two 
Frenchmen were fishing for gudgeon on 
the Paris quays that night in July when 
the shout “i Berlin” was heard in the 
streets ; they fished on steadily through 
the disaster and defeat on the eastern 
frontier ; through the roar and turmoil of 
the German leaguer; through the lurid 
horror of the Commune and the second 
siege; and when the Versailles troops 
entered the burning city, they found our 
two anglers fishing for—but not of neces- 
sity catching —gudgeon, I was once 
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sceptical as to the truth of this history, 
but after a sojourn in Strathbogie inn 
I can readily believe it. 

There will also be much speculation as 
to whether the fish will make a rush at 
once for the upper water, or lie for a little 
in the lower pools till the spate shall have 
moderated a bit. Each man will have his 
own private belief on this point, but this 
belief will not be given to the world. Most 
carefully will he weigh and choose his words 
so that they may do anything rather than 
reveal his inward thoughts. Should there 
happen to be in the company an old pisca- 
torial hand, he will probably.try to rival, 
in ambiguous speech, that diplomatist 
spoken of by Talleyrand as so insincere 
that one could not believe the opposite of 
what he said. The old hand will have 
settled with himself which will be the best 
pool for a big fish to-morrow, and he means, 
by hook or by crook, to have the first cast 
over it. If the man sitting in the next 
chair to him should happen to be his 
dearest friend, the benefactor of his youth, 
and the architect of his fortune, he would 
not make him the sharer of his secret. 
Nothing would induce him to go so far as 
this ; though he might back a bill for him, 
or lend him an umbrella. Like all over 
crafty men, he is over suspicious as well, 
and he has a lurking fear that more than 
one of the men around him may have 
fixed upon that same pool as the objective 
of to-morrow’s sport. He furtively chuckles 
and blesses his stars that he brought with 
him an alarum clock. This he will set for 
five o'clock in the morning. The last thing 
to-night he will settle matters with his 
gillie, and give orders for his breakfast, 
and he will be “ brushing with hasty steps 
the dews away,” as he tramps up the 
valley, long before the other fishermen are 
sleepily answering Janet’s uncertain sum- 
mons at their bedroom doors to arise and 
breakfast. 

But though the old hand may have stolen 
& march upon them, there will be much 
parade of preparation amongst these 
belated sportsmen on the morrow, and 
hope will ride high as they sally forth, 
each with his own particular cast, prepared 
for his own particular pool. There are 
some cynics who declare that the com- 
plicated elaboration of a man’s apparatus 
often goes in inverse ratio with his skill as 
an angler. Certain it is that the men who 
carry the largest fly hooks often come back 
with very light baskets of spoil, but with 
mouths full of apology and explanation how 





it was that they failed, when they join the 
gathering of ladies and ragrivery men, 
assembled about six o’clock round the door 
of the inn to hear the earliest news of the 
day’s sport. The river, according to John- 
son, was too full ; while Thompson opines 
that they got at it just two hours too late. 
Both agree that the wind had a point too 
much of the north in it, and differ from 
Robinson, who rather likes a north wind, 
and attributes all his ill-luck to the leaden 


‘greyness of the sky. To listen to all their 


explanations concerning the humours of a 
fishing river, suggests a comparison with 
the ripening of a pear. It seems just as 
difficult to hit upon the right moment to 
fish the one as to eat the other. At dinner 
and in the smoking-room these unsuccessful 
ones will have to take back seats and give 
way to the fishermen who have scored ; and 
late in the evening, when they have been 
almost maddened by reiterated accounts of 
their rivals’ triumphs, and perhaps a little 
inflamed by an extra allowance of the 
Talisker, they will collogue together in 
dark conclave, and hint that after all 
Smith got both his fish with worms, and 
that Jones snatched that fifteen-pounder 
of his with a rake hook, having struck him 
much nearer to the tail than the head. 

The talk at places like Strathbogie, at 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner, or in any 
corner where two or more may foregather, 
will be found severely special. lts tone 
may be described as piscatory, and more 
piscatory, and still more piscatory. Any 
outsider, or any so-called fisherman who 
pursues his art in such a half-hearted 
fashion as to want to talk and think about 
other matters when he is not holding his 
rod in his hand, will have to look out sharp 
for an opportunity if he wants to introduce 
a subject bearing on aught else besides fish 
and how to catch them; and supposing 
that he should succeed in his attempt, the 
odds are heavy that he will find himself, 
after the exchange of a few alien words, 
listening to a thrilling tale as to how a 
particular fish was hooked, and played, and 
landed two years ago, and the topic which 
he lugged in by the head and shoulders 
ignominiously thrust aside. 

“The gentle art” is such a respectable, 
well-authenticated phrase, and one, more- 
over, which has been celebrated by so many 
illustrious pons, that it may seem rasb, 
and even ungracious, to hint that certain 
of its most enthusiastic professors may 
show themselves now and then to be a 
little wanting in gentleness and urbanity. 
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The luggage of new-comers to a fishing 
inn is narrowly scanned ; and if it should 


include a bundle of rods, remarks of an 


uncomplimentary nature, scarcely to be 
construed as anything like a welcome, are 
often dropped, heedless whether they reach 
the ears of the intrusive strangers or no. 
At some hostelries there are traditions of 
positive pressure having been brought to 
bear upon the landlord by gentry of this 
sort to refuse admission to new-comers who 
might look like spoiling the monopoly. 
They will scowl truculently at any new- 
comers—whether they may appear to be 
fishermen or not—and they make no con- 
cealment of their contempt for tourists. 
*Cook’s tourists” they call them when they 


‘want to be very crushing ; poor-spirited 


creatures who can find pleasure in wander- 
ing along the banks of a Highland stream, 
and taking in through the eye the rare 
charm of its loveliness without ever craving 
to ensnare the fish that swim therein. But 
in certain of them there is enough of the 
serpent’s wisdom to make them treat a 
fellow of this sort—one who never has 
caught, and probably never will catch a 
fish—with much greater courtesy than the 
man who arrives with an imposing array of 
tackle, and begins at once to ask questions 
as to the best fly for these parts, and the 
most likely pools on the river. 

It is a nuisance, no doubt, to have him 
hanging about the inn; but at least he 
occupies a bedroom which, were he to 
move on to another place, might be filled 
by a rival and experienced votary of the 
rod, Perhaps he is making believe to do 
literary work, or to paint in water-colours, 
and one in such case is quite harmless. 
He may even be an angling neophyte 
without doing any great damage, if 
he be only handled aright. The veteran 
habitué, if he be wise, will mani- 
fest a kindly interest in the beginner’s 
efforts, and be generous of advice; and, 
having established relations of quasi 
intimacy, ought not to have any difficulty 
in daily despatchirg his pupil to fish a 
certain pool in the river where salmon 
take more freely than they do anywhere 
else, or to start off to a loch some three 
miles off and a thousand feet high to try 
for the famous brown trout, which are 
fabled to haunt its waters, but which few 
anglers have ever seen. 

In common fairness, it must be added 
that types like the above-named are com- 
paratively rare. They exist amongst 
anglers as they do in every set of men 





keenly bent either on business or pleasure. 
It would be an abuse of the term to call 
them sportsmen ; they are nothing better 
than selfish churls who would always try 
to monopolise the benefits of whatever 
position they might occupy. The angler 
is a capital fellow as a rule, and if he does } 
talk angling shop pretty severely during 
his holiday on the lochs and rivers, is he } 
alone in this infirmity? Does not the 
alpine climber occasionally let drop re- 
marks about crevasses and moraines and 
aiétes? Do lawyers and doctors and 
parsons in their foregatherings leave all 
thought of their several professions behind 
in the professional precincts? And lastly, 
has not a new terror just risen in our midst 
—one who talks shop as it has never been 
talked before—to wit, the golfer? Any 
man who takes his pastime as seriously as 
the angler of the right sort tukes his, is 
bound to let it hold the chief place asa 
subject of thought and discourse. Men 
of this sort have always been prone to use 
what we will here call diplomatic re- 
ticences, and it must be confessed that, as 
anglers, they occasionally put in practice 
methods such as moral purists, from their 
own narrow standpoint, might with jastice 
condemn. But it should be remembered 
that Warren Hastings used a very free 
hand in building up an empire, and 
Nelson is reported by some to have sailed 
very near the wind in his successful 
straggle to preserve one. What wonder 
is there, then, that an angler, who knows 
the tricks and manners of the baser sort 
above described, should now and then 
follow these illustrious examples, when a 
coup of this kind may seem necessary to 
ensure the capture of that twenty-pound 
salmon to his own rod instead of letting 
it fall to the wiles of a fellow who, as 
likely as not, would sell it for what it 
would fetch, if no one happened to be 
by ? 





FOR ANGELE’S SAKE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
—_——— 


PART III. 


From Franz there came no farther sign 
of life until I wrote to say that the date of 


my summer holiday was fixed, and that I 


hoped soon to have the pleasure of seeing 
him in his new home. I supposed, I 


added, ‘that he had been too much en- 
grossed by his new happiness to answer 





my last letter. 


His reply to this was | 
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longer in reaching me than I had expected 
it to be. When at last it came, I saw the 
reason before I opened it. The postmark 
was Linthal, 


“ DEAR MONSIEUR JEAN,” it ran, “they 
sent your letter on to me here. I have 
left the Jorat, and am back among my 
own people, It was not for the reason 
you fancy that I have been silent. There 
have been changes of which I could not 
write to you, though I should like to see 
you and tell you all that has happened. 
If you come to Linthal I am always to be 
heard of from Zweifel, at the ‘Hé:el zur 
Post,’ “ Yours faithfully, 

“F, LEHMANN.” 


I read and re-read the letter, but I felt 
that there was more between the lines 
than I could guess at. Had his marriage 
been broken off, or had his prospects as a 
successful wood-carver suddenly collapsed ? 
My interest in him was as warm as ever. 
I felt quite eager to hear the causes which 
had led to such an alteration of his 
programme, 

So to Linthal I made my way direct, 
and, arriving there one July evening, 
took the omnibus from the railway to the 
 Hé:el zur Post.” 

The host was a cheery, garrulous per- 
sonage. He had much to say in answer 
to my enquiries after Franz Lehmann, 

“Know him,” he cried, “I should just 
think so, I’ve known him since he was as 
high as yon chair-seat; a real brave 
garcon. So monsieur is not a stranger 
to Linthal.” 

I explained that I had made Lehmann’s 
acquaintance in the Pays de Vaud. 

* Ah,” he rejoined, “ what a freak that 
was of his—one of the best guides in 
the neighbourhood—we thought he had 
deserted us for good and all. There was 


‘great rejoicing when he came back, It 


didn’t suit him down there. He couldn’t 
expect it would. He came back looking 
the ghost of his old self. But he’s pulling 
round now, and if monsieur means to do 
any climbing he can’t do better than 
engage him. I recommend him to every 
one. I suggested him to an Englishman 
the other day, but he didn’t take my 
advice, He asked who else there was; 
he gave himself airs of being a seasoned 
climber. He went off and found a guide 
for himself.” 

As he chatted, he fetched the hotel 
register for me to inscribe my name, 

“This is the gentleman, monsieur,” he 





said, pointing to an entry a page or 80 
back. ‘He is the only Englishman 
besides yourself who has been here yet 
this season ; but they will be coming now. } 
The good climbers love our valley and 

our Alps. This one has never been here 
before; but he talks as if he were a great 
climber. Perhaps he is; but he would | 
have done well to take Franz Lehmann 
with him, especially when I recommended 
him so strongly. It quite astonished me.” 

So it did me, for the name to which my 
communicative host was directing my at- 
tention was the name of my cousin, Eustace } 
Ferrier, 

“‘Tt’s all the better for me,” I said; “1 
shall be able to secure Lehmann’s services,” 

I sent a message to Franz, and half an 
hour later, as I sat after dinner in the 
garden of the hotel, he was announced. 
The flush of the sunset fell on his face as 
I greeted him. Mine host was right. He 
had changed considerably, There were 
lines about his eyes and in his broad fore- 
head ; his face looked sadder and older, 

“Tt seems I have a lucky chance in 
finding you, Franz,” I said. 

“T have been waiting for you, Monsieur 
Jean,” he replied. “I should not have 
undertaken any long excursion while I was 
expecting you.” 

“Well, sit down, Franz,” I said, * we 
will have a fresh bottle of wine, and let me 
hear the history of all these changes,” 

He seated himeelf, and the wine was 
brought ; but he only made some remark 
on my journey. It was evidently a little 
= for him to begin to speak of him- 
self, 

_ “T cannot tell you what I think of your 
panels, Franz,” I said by way of a start, 
“for I have not seen them. I hope, how- 
ever, they brought you in further orders,” 

His face darkened. 

“They have not, Monsieur Jean,” he 
replied, “ but I do not care; I have given 
up wood-carving.” 

Then there was another pause ; the sun- 
set glowed and faded and glowed again 
on the white peaks far to the west, and 
& crescent moon hung above them like a 
fairy boat. 

“Tt is a beautiful country, Monsieur 
Jean,” he said abraptly ; * who can wonder | 
that I have returned to my own mountains?” 

Bat your other plan, Franz,” I asked. 
How does Angé'e like your return here 3” 

‘* Angéle has no word in it,” he replied ; 
“it is all the same to her if I am here or 
there.” 
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“Do you mean——” I began, but I hesi- 
tated. I hardly knew how to frame the 
question. 

‘Tt is all the same to her,” he went on, 
“ because—Angéle is dead, Monsieur Jean,” 
he said piteously; ‘but had she lived it 
would have been all the same, I should 
have left her and come back.” 

He paused. I pitied him with all my 
heart. He had evidently found out his 
great mistake. 

“You would never have thought,” he 
began again, “that Angéle could be false 
to her word. Myself I do not count her 
false, and I do not lay the fault to her 
door. She was so innocent; she was led 
away through that. There is no anger in 
my heart against her. But—but, when I 
think of him, ah, then——” 

He stopped and looked at me. 

“ Who was he?” I asked, an ominous 
misgiving at my heart. 

“ Who was he?” he repeated, looking at 
me very hard. “I will not tell you who he 
was. When I have had my revenge all the 
world shall know; till then I shall keep my 
own secret. He was a man who came and 
played with her heart, and stole her love, 
and robbed her of her good name, just as 
a child might break a flower from the 
hedge and throw it away a minute after ; 
then he went away, and she, when she 
found herself deceived, betrayed, aban- 
doned, what could she do? She wrote me 
a letter, and told me the whole story—no 
one else knew a word of it, and she bade 
me, when I had read it, come and look for 
her far up the stream at a pool we both 


knew of, She wanted me to forgive her, 
she said. I went in haste, but I did not 
find her. As I waited I saw there were 


fresh footsteps down to the water’s edge, 
Taen I knew what she meant.” He stopped 
again, I felt sure that now I knew why 
Eustace had refused Franz’s services as 
guide, but I did not speak, ‘‘We buried her,” 
Franz continued, “at Montherond, in the 
corner of the churchyard which is not 
consecrated. No one said a prayer over 
her—I could not—but, as I stood by 
her grave, I took a vow—a vow, Monsieur 
Jean,” 

The moon had followed the sunset; 
the mountains were pale and deathly. 

“Franz,” I said, “is it possible that I 
know the man of whom you are talking ?” 

“That I will not say,” he replied. “ But 
even if you do, no warning will save him. 
I vowed to take his life as he took hers, 
He shall pay the price. Her blood is on 





his head, but no law can touch him, I 
shall be the law to him.” 

“Franz!” I cried, horrified, “ what are 
you saying? Surely you would not— 
could not be a murderer! Heaven will 
judge him, though men leave him un- 
punished.” 

*“‘ Heaven has judged him,” he answered 
solemnly, ‘‘and I am only the minister of 
Heaven’s justice.” 

“The minister of Heaven’s justice!” I 
protested. “ If you lie in wait for a fellow- 
man and take his life 4 

“T shall not lie in wait for him,” he 
replied resolutely. ‘I will tell you how 
it will be. Heaven will deliver him into 
my hands. At first, in the first agony, I felt 
that I must rush off to seek him there and 
then, and slay him where I found him; but 
as the earth fell on her coffin, as clod after 
clod shut her down away from me for 
ever, my wrath grew duller and less eager, 
and a voice came to me saying that I must 
not hasten to revenge myself, that if I 
waited he would be given into my hand— 
given so that he could expect no mercy— 
some day. For that day I am waiting. 
Sometimes it seems very near, sometimes 
it seems very far, but it is coming, and 
then I shall kill him, for Angélo’s sake, 
Monsieur Jean.” 

“ But, Franz,” I cried, why do you tell 
me this? Do you not know I shall do all 
in my power to prevent your carrying out 
this terrible project ?” 

“T hada feeling I must tell you,” he 
replied simply, “ but you cannot prevent 
me, What could you do to avert Heaven’s 
justice? I shall never seek him, monsieur, 
I do not know where he is, I shall never 
ask ; I shall never breathe his name. You 
can do nothing to avert his fate.” 

“Franz,” I pleaded, “I think Angéle 
would rather you forgave him.” 

“She did not say so,” he replied. 

There was one thing I could do, I could 
take Franz away out of Linthal for the 
next few days. My suspicion might not 
be true, Eustace might not be the man 
who had ruined Franz’s happiness and 
incurred his vengeance, but in any case 
I would do what I could to prevent the 
two meeting. 

“Franz,” I said, after we had both sat 





‘silent for a few moments, “ you know that 


I am no mountaineer, but now that I have 
come to Linthal I should like to make 
some sort of an attempt at a climb. You 
remember how you used to kindle my 
enthusiasm at La Gaulette.” 
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Franz’s face lighted up. 

‘‘ Ab, Monsieur Jean,” he cried, “ that 
was what I wanted, to show you something 
of my country, though I would have you 
bear in mind that our Alps are not exactly 
the mountains for a novice. Still, there 
are many things worth seeing that I can 
show you,” 

Before we parted we had arranged to 
start up the valley at five o'clock the next 
morning. Our excursion was to last three 
or four days; when we returned Eustace 
would be already far away—at least, if 
a warning from me would be of any avail. 
It took me a long while to write a letter 
to him that night. It was by no means 
easy to speak of the suspicion which had 
seized upon me; but at last I finished it, 
and confided it to the talkative landlord, 
to await the return of Eustace. 

The next morning, before the sun had 
climbed above the row of mighty peaks 
on the eastern sky, Franz and I, with 
our knapsacks and all the other requisites 
for our excursion, had left Linthal behind 
us, and were following the brawling, 
eddying Linth up to the mountains in 
which it rose. Franz’s mood had quite 
changed. The scene of the night before 
seemed almost like a dream, and he the 
Franz of a year ago, as he marched 
cheerily along, calling my attention firat 
in one direction, then in another; naming 
each summit, exch glacier, each pass, each 
scarf of pine-wood that draped the moun- 
tain slopes. Then there were stories to 
tell; every mountain torrent, every chasm, 
every dazz'ing snowfield had its romance, 
its tales of adventure, or its tragedy. We 
walked on all day with intervals of rest, 
the scenery with every mile growing 
grander, wilder, and more solitary. Our 
way lay now along a bold spur of the 
Alps, which ascended gradually, and 
which commanded a magnificent panorama 
of the valley we had left behind, and of 
the mountains which closed it in. Here 
and there the path ran beside a deep 
chasm, in which far below we heard the 
melted snow roaring impatiently along on 
its way to the mighty Rhine. 

“In the winter,” said Franz, “these 
rifts are almost dry, and then charcoal- 
burners and hunters grope their way along 
them at the peril of their lives. I have often 
been myself, and once I found the bones 
of a man who had fallen over—Heaven 
knows how many years before—his skele- 
ton was lodged in a cleft, and the summer 
floods had not been able to wash it away.” 





The day wore on to late afternoon ; 
Franz had determined on reaching a certain 
Sennhii'te in time for supper. There he 
meant to camp. We were hurrying to 
enable us to carry out this plan, and had 
been walking in silence for some time, 
when a long, peculiar kind of jodel sounded 
from the distance, and Franz stood sud- 
denly still. The cry was repeated, and he 
answered it, 

“ What is it?” I asked. - 

“Tt is Moritz Stautz,” he replied; “he 
is a guide on these mountains. He is 
signalling for help. It may be a question 
of life and death. He is up yonder. 
must hurry on, and you, Monsieur Jean, 
will be safe if you follow this path; or 
better still, I will return to you here,” 

Then, scarcely waiting for my answer, 
he threw down his packages and dis- 
appeared at a break-neck pace in the 
direction of the cries which continued. I 
did not feel inclined to remain there 
inactive. I had heard too many stories 
of peril and disaster that day to wait 
quietly until his return. I followed him, 
making the best of the rough pathway he 
had taken. When I saw him again he was 
about a hundred yards or so ahead of me, 
in earnest conversation with another man, 
The two were at the foot of a grassy slope, 
which appeared to end abruptly. There 
were one or two boulders of rock standing 
up between the margin of the grass and 
the opal-coloured sky. The two drew 
cautiously near one of these boulders and 
looked over. I heard them call. Then 
they stood up; there was another moment 
of discussion, after which Franz took a 
rope, put it under his own armpits, and I 
saw the other guide retreat to a safe 
distance from the edge of the precipice and 
prepare to lower him. Some one had 
evidently fallen over, and Franz had gone 
to the rescue. By the time I was within 
speaking distance, Siautz had ceased to 
pay out the rope, and was trying to find 
some means of anchoring it. 

‘‘Ah!” he cried as I appeared, “a la 
bonne heure! There is nothing here to 
which I can tie this sacré rope. There is 
an Englishman down over the cliff—an 
Englishman from the Hé‘el Post; such a 
splendid climber, too. Will you go down, 
cautiously — ah, very cautiously — and 
balancing yourself against that boulder, 
look over and give me the signal when to 
pull up? He is badly hurt, but we shall 
save him, I hope.” - 

I needed no second bidding. An English- 
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man from the Hétel zur Post! I scarcely 
heeded the caution. In a second I was 
clinging to the boulder, straining my eyes 
into the chasm which lay below. Before 
I could distioguish them in the dusky 
light I heard their voices clearly. 

“She is dead,” Franz was saying. “ You 
are her murderer ; you must die!” 

Then Eustace’s voice, weak and plead- 
ing. I could not catch all he said, but 
Franz’s answer came short and stern. 

“‘T have not sought you,” he said; “you 
have been delivered into my hands.” 

I saw that Eustace was clinging with 
all his strength to a small tree which 
projected from the rock ; it was this which 
had arrested his fall. I saw Franz seize 
his hands to loosen his hold. 

‘ Franz!” I shouted, throwing up my 
arms. 

The other guide began to pull in the rope. 

Franz gave one look upwards, saw me, 
and then rapidly loosened the knot by which 
~ rope was attached. It flew up with a 

ork, 
a You told me they were ready !” cried 
Eustace’s guide angrily, lowering the rope 
again. I saw Eustace try to snatch at it, 
but his right arm fell disabled. 

“Ab, Franz,” he implored, “have you 
no mercy ?—and life is s0 sweet.” 

“Life sweet?” repeated Franz, as he 
took the rope again, “Do you find it 
sweet ?” 

“Do not we all find it sweet?” was the 
reply. 

I breathed more freely ; Franz-was pass- 
ing the rope round Ferrier’s body. 

“*T should have thought,” he said, 
“that life would have been a burden to 
you after—after that. You shall have it, 
since you can still find -it precious enough 
to plead for.” 

I raised my arm again, and this time 
Eustace swung slowly upwards, Franz 
clinging to the tree and guiding hia ascent 
with his alpenstock. Then he raised his 
eyes to me. 

“T have not forgiven him, Monsieur 
Jean, and I should never forgive myself 
that I have failed in my duty to her.” 
Then he looked down into the dim abyss 
beneath him. ‘‘ There is only one thing | 
I can do now.” 

The next moment he had loosed his 


hold—there was a clatter of falling stones, | 





nothing more—the roaring of the swollen 
water overpowered any other sound, 

When I looked round, horror-stricken, 
Stautz was disengaging the rope from the 
fainting form of the rescued man, 

“Now for friend Franz,” he cried 
cheerily. ‘Ah, it was a brave rescue!” 

Then I told him, as best I could, that 
ie = had done his last brave deed in this 
world. 


They searched for his body long, and at 
great risk, for he was greatly respected 
and admired in the whole district, and I 
waited at Linthal in hopes of following 
him to his burial, but all in vain—no trace 
of him was ever found. 


Since that day I have never seen Eustace 
Ferrier. He married his American heiress, 
and they spend their time in the places ap- 
proved of by those who live for pleasure. 

Rachel has had one or two good offers, 
but she remains single, 

“T believe she has never cared for any 
one as she did for Eustace Ferrier,” says 
my mother plaintively, “ but I don’t think 
it is a good thing for cousins to marry in 
any case.” 

“In any case it is a good thing that she 
did not marry Eustace Ferrier,” I reply ; 
and to myself I add, “for Angéle’s sake.” 
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